AT BANAIYAN: A RETROSPECT

belief that the ruler of Riyadh had power to despoil him of
his spoils, or make him the prey of an enemy. Upon this
conviction is founded peace in the sands to-day. Thus the
sand tribes proper are in some degree leagued with Bin
Sa'ud. They pay to him a nominal tribute and by that act
are ensured mutual protection one from the other. In
theory the tribute is an annual levy of one dollar on each
camel. In practice, the Rashid have no money, and in any
event they escape proper payment by reason of their
remoteness. They do, however, send a camel from year to
year as occasion offers in token of submission. When,
however, rains fall in the northern sands and they migrate
thither, the tax-gatherers* demands must be met, and a few
camels are sold for the purpose.

Light as is the bond, the tribes grumble at it. They have
no sympathy with the Arab proverb, that originated, we
may be sure, in a town, 'A tyrannical Sultan is to be
preferred to constant quarrelling.' They would rather have
unfettered liberty than peace at a price; it is in their blood.
They all swear that the existing peace shall last only as long
as the present regime of Riyadh. Let Riyadh or Hofuf be
thought to have lost its power, and raiding will be resumed
immediately, and blood will flow again. This attitude of
mind is not peculiar to the Rub' al Khali. The student of
politics will recall many instances in the recent history of the
British Empire.

It was the knowledge of this unprecedented suspension of
blood feuds, springing from a .determined but benign
autocracy, that emboldened me to launch out across these
ancient (and future) battle-grounds of the sands.

The politics of the eastern steppe are not unaffected by
Bin Sa'ud's influence, though this varies from year to year.